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HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE. 


► ~ 

JOHN  IV : 37,  38.  “ Herein  is  that  sating  trite,  one  soweth,  and  another  reap- 

ETH.  I SENT  YOU  TO  REAP  THAT  WHEREON  YE  BESTOWED  NO  LABOR:  OTHER  MEN  LABORED, 
AND  YE  ARE  ENTERED  INTO  THEIR  LABORS.” 

What  is  here  said  with  regard  to  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  is  not 
less  true  of  us.  In  the  field  which  we  are  cultivating,  we  are  not  the 
original  laborers.  Other  men  were  here  before  us,  and  we  are  entered 
into  their  labors.  Who  these  men  were,  and  what  they  accomplished, 
are  matters  of  interest  to  us. 

By  arrangements  made,  in  the  re-union  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
the  new  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  covers  nearly  all  the  ground  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Susquehanna,  Luzerne  and  Mon- 
trose. In  accordance  with  your  request,  the  history  of  the  first  two 
has  been  given  heretofore,  by  their  respective  stated  clerks.  It  remains 
to  perform  similar  service  in  relation  to  the  last.  Historical  facts  per- 
taining to  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose  will  constitute  the  subject 
which  solicits  your  attention  on  this  occasion. 

Ecclesiastical  organizations,  designated  by  other  names,  preceded 
the  Presbytery  in  occupying  the  field.  The  Presbytery  of  Montrose 
begins  its  history  in  them.  Its  own  distinct  life  and  works  were  but 
a continuation  and  enlargement  of  what  had  origin  there. 

The  Luzerne  Association 

was  organized  November  2,  1810,  at  Harford,  in  a log  house,  the  resi- 
dence of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Kingsbury.  Pour  ministers  were  present : 
Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  Joel  Chapin,  Ard  Hoyt  and  Manasseh  M.  York. 
Seven  churches  were  represented : Bridgewater  1st,  Bridgewater  2d, 
Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston,  Wyalusing,  Orwell,  Black-walnut  Bottom 
and  Harford. 

The  Susquehanna  Presbytery. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Luzerne  Association  in  Colesville,  iST.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember, 1817,  the  constitution  was  amended,  and  the  name  Susquehanna 
Presbytery  was  assumed.  The  body  consisted  then  of  ten  ministers  : 
Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  Joel  Chapin,  Ard  Hoyt,  Manasseh  M.  York, 
Joseph  Wood,  Simeon  R.  Jones,  Oliver  Hill,  Salmon  King,  Samuel 
Parker  and  John  Bascom.  There  were  twenty  churches  : Bridgewa- 
ter 1st,  Bridgewater  2d,  Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston,  Harford,  Wyalus- 
ing, Black-walnut  Bottom,  Smithfield,  Salem  and  Palmyra,  Wysox, 
Athens,  South  Windsor,  Xorth  Windsor,  Great  Bend,  Ararat,  Laws- 
ville  and  Yew  Milford,  Middletown,  Silver  Lake,  Warren  and  Orwell, 
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and  Gibson.  The  internal  organization  of  the  churches, however,  was 
not  affected  by  this  change  of  denominational  title.  They  continued 
Congregational.  The  Presbytery  maintained  an  independent  existence 
four  years.  The  subject  of  “uniting  with  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States,”  was  then  discussed. 
The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  unanimously, 
September  20, 1821 : * 

“ The  Susquehanna  Presbytery,  consisting  of  six  ministers  able  to 
labor,  and  two  unable,  and  having  under  their  care  twenty-four  feeble 
churches,  and  covering  nearly  100  miles  square,  and  embracing  about 
40,000  inhabitants,  lamenting  the  needy  state  of  those  precious  souls, 
and  conscious  of  their  own  weakness  and  inability  to  afford  the  requi- 
site relief,  one  year  since  took  into  consideration  the  subject  of  seeking 
a connection  with  the  churches  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. After  much  inquiry  and  prayerful  reflection,  not  being  ble  to 
devise  any  plan  of  equal  promise  to  increase  the  means  of  Christian 
instruction  in  this  extensive  and  needy  region,  and  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom : Resolved , 

1.  That  we  will  seek  a connection  with  the  churches  under  the  care 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  That  this  body  will  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Book  of 
Discipline  of  the  General  Assembly. 

3.  That  we  will  seek  a connection  with  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  endeavor  to  have  the  minutes  of  this  Presbytery  so 
formed  that  they  may  be  accepted  by  the  Synod : Provided , the  indi- 
vidual churches  may  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  concerns  in  their 
usual  or  Congregational  manner. 

4.  That  Rev.  Cyrus  Guildersleeve,  Rev.  Simeon  R.  Jones,  Rev.  Ly- 
man Richardson  and  Rev.  Henry  V.  Chapin,  be  a committee  to  carry 
forward  an  attested  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery , to  the  Synod, 
at  its  ensuing  session  in  New  York,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  October, 
and  use  their  endeavor  to  obtain  the  connection  desired.” 

The  response  of  the  Synod  is  as  follows : 

“At  a meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and' New  Jersey,  at 
Newark,  October  18,  1821,  Rev.  Simeon  R.  Jones,  a delegate  from  the 
Susquehanna  Presbytery,  formerly  the  “ Luzerne  Association,”  ap- 
peared in  Synod,  and,  through  the  Committee  of  Overtures,  laid  on 
the  table  an  attested  copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  body,  stating  that 
they  had  unanimously  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Book  of 
Discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States,  and  re- 
questing to  be  received  under  the  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey : Provided , such  of  their  churches  as  may  choose  to  do 
so,  may  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  concerns  in  their  Congrega- 
tional manner ; whereupon, 

Resolved,  That  said  Presbytery,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations 
agreed  upon  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1801,  be  and  is  hereby  re- 
ceived into  connection  with  this  Synod,  agreeably  to  their  request.” 
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At  that  time  the  Presbytery  consisted  of  the  following  ministers : 
Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  Joel  Chapin,  Joseph  Wood,  Simeon  R.  Jones, 
Oliver  Hill,  Salmon  King,  Cyrus  Guildersleeve  and  Lyman  Richard- 
son. The  churches  were  as  before  named,  with  the  addition  of  Kings- 
ton, Wells,  Gibson,  Springville  and  Pike. 

Nearly  all  these  churches  were  organized  as  Congregational.  The 
plan  of  union  of  1801  specified  the  election  of  a “ Standing  Committee” 
in  a church,  as  requisite  to  a representation  in  the  Assembly’s  judicato- 
ries. In  very  few  of  these  churches  was  such  an  election  ever  made. 
Delegates,  bearing  no  official  designation  other  than  Brethren,  were 
admitted  to  sit  and  act  in  the  Presbytery  and  Synod.  This  practice 
was  considered  by  the  Presbytery  as  authorized  by  the  terms  of  their 
connection,  and  was  permitted  by  the  Synod. 

Gradually,  with  an  exception  or  two,  all  these  churches  elected  El- 
ders, thus  “ perfecting  their  organization,”  as  re-union  classic  would 
express  it.  This  was  effected  by  no  studied  influence  from  any  quarter. 
It  came  rather  as  a spontaneous  movement,  in  which  cherished  New 
England  predilections  gave  place  to  the  conviction,  that  here  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government  would  best  promote  the  welfare  of 
our  churches. 

The  Susquehanna  Presbytery  occupied  a territory,  extending  from 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  on  the  south,  to  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  on  the  north; 
and  over  the  counties  of  Bradford,  Susquehanna  and  Wayne,  east  and 
west.  Divide  this  large  territory  by  a line  north  and  south.  In  the 
western  division,  covering  the  counties  of  Bradford,  Wyoming  and 
Luzerne,  are  located  the  Susquehanna  and  Luzerne  Presbyteries  of 
recent  years.  In  the  eastern  division  you  will  look  for  the  Presbytery 
of  Montrose. 

Part  of  this  eastern  section  of  the  original  Association  and  Presby- 
tery, lies  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  churches  in  it,  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  never  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose, 
after  its  separate  existence,  having  been  dismissed  to  other  Presbyte- 
ries. Their  history,  however,  is  interwoven  with  ours.  They  were 
early  and  important  constituents  of  the  parent  Association  and  Pres- 
bytery. Several  were  organized  by  the  Susquehanna  Presbytery. 
Pastors  of  those  churches  were  ordained  and  installed  by  it.  Two  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Montrose  Presbytery,  resided  on  that 
ground,  continuing  on  our  roll  till  transferred  to  the  church  above. 
The  churches  are,  Windsor  South,  Windsor  North,  Conklin  and  Che- 
nango Point,  (Binghamton.)  The  Church  at  Chenango  Point  (Bing- 
hamton) was  organized  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Wood,  Nov. 
20, 1817.  It  consisted  of  twenty  members,  three  men  and  seventeen 
women.  The  preponderance  in  its  female  membership  pertained  to 
numbers  not  only,  but  to  efficiency,  as  well.  The  women  were  devoted 
and  active— virtually,  they  were  the  church.  A missionary,  once  labor- 
ing there,  called  the  church  together  to  observe  a day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  With  apposite  selection  of  a text,  he  preached  from  Esther 
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IV,  16.  “ I also,  and  my  maidens,  will  fast  likewise.”  The  first  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Benjamin  Niles,  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery, 
October  28, 1818.  In  September,  1820,  the  pastor  and  church  were  dis- 
missed to  the  Cayuga  Presbytery.  The  churches  of  Windsor  were 
dismissed  about  the  same  time. 

The  Presbytery  of  Montrose. 

In  accordance  with  a unanimous  request,  October  18, 1832,  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey  divided  the  Susquehanna  Presbytery.  Two  Presby- 
teries were  constituted,  viz : Susquehanna  and  Montrose.  They  were 
separated  by  lines  which  divide  the  counties  of  Bradford  and  Luzerne 
from  Susquehanna  and  Wayne. 

The  Presbytery  of  Montrose  consisted  of  seven  ministers : Ebenezer 
Kingsbury,  Joseph  Wood,  Joel  Chapin,  Lyman  Richardson,  Daniel 
Deruelle,  Adam  Miller  and  Sylvester  Cooke.  There  were  eighteen 
churches:  Harford,  Montrose,  Great  Bend,  Ararat,  Gibson,  Laws- 
ville,  Middletown,  Silver  Lake,  Salem,  Springville,  Brooklyn,  Dundaff, 
Conklin,  New  Milford,  Mount  Pleasant,  Bethany,  Honesdale  and  Car- 
bondale ; Carbondale  being  in  Luzerne  county,  and  Conklin  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Rev.  Messrs.  Chapin  and  Wood  also  resided  in 
that  State.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  was  held  at  Harford, 
November  13, 1832.  Rev.  Daniel  Deruelle  was  the  first  Moderator. 

The  region  of  country  occupied  by  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose  in 
North-eastern  Pennsylvania,  was,  originally,  difficult  of  access,  and 
practically  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  broken,  rough 
and  heavily  encumbered.  Why  the  uninviting  wilderness  was  not  left 
a while  longer,  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  the  wolf  and  his  fel- 
low beasts,  is  not  easily  explained.  To  transform  those  forbidding 
wilds  into  fields  of  rich  pasturage,  and  make  them  abodes  of  prosper- 
ity and  comfort,  was  an  undertaking  of  severe  toil.  True,  the  Crea- 
tor had  placed  here  wonderful  deposits  of  Anthracite.  These  are  now 
stirring  human  activity  among  us.  Heavy  trains  are  carrying  them 
forth  to  minister  to  the  world’s  industry  and  wealth  elsewhere.  But 
these  treasures  were  hidden  from  the  first  generation  of  adventurers ; 
or,  if  found,  their  use  was  much  of  a mystery. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  interior  was  undertaken  about  the  year 
1789,  at  different  points.  At  a little  earlier  date,  a few  families  were 
found  along  the  Susquehanna  river. 

The  Introduction  and  Establishment  of  Gospel  Institu- 
tions : The  Organization  of  the  First  Churches. 

Beginning  on  the  eastern  line,  the  Church  of  Salem  and  Palmyra 
was  the  pioneer  church  of  our  denomination  in  Wayne  county.  It 
wras  organized  August  15, 1805,  by  Rev.  David  Harrowar ; and  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  members.  It  was  connected  with  the  Luzerne  As- 
sociation from  the  first  year  of  the  Association.  Rev.  Worthington 
Wright,  a minister  from  Connecticut,  w7as  installed  Pastor  May  26, 
1813 ; continuing  till  1815.  That  Bishop’s  flock  was  scattered  over  a 
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broad  field.  The  installation  services  were  performed  at  Bethany,  a 
score  of  miles  distant  from  the  present  centre  of  the  Church  of  Salem. 
For  some  nine  years,  that  church  comprised  all  the  organized  Congre- 
gationalism in  that  north-eastern  section  of  Pennsylvania.  Indeed, 
it  dates  prior  to  all  churches  of  any  denomination,  except  a Free-will 
Baptist  church  in  Palmyra,  and  another  in  Mount  Pleasant,  which 
was  very  small  and,  became  extinct.  That  “ Church  of  Salem  and 
Palmyra”— we  utKr  the  title  with  a kind  of  reverence.  The  compo- 
site name  has  about  it  an  air  both  of  antiquity  and  sacredness.  A 
very  “ Tadmor  in  the  wilderness ” it  was;  with  the  “ Tabernacle  of 
God”  in  it. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

A Congregational  church  was  organized  January  26, 1814,  by  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Kingsbury  and  Rev.  Worthington  Wright ; both  laboring  a 
part  of  their  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conn.  Home  Missionary 
Society,  though  settled  pastors.  The  church  consisted  of  seventeen 
members.  Public  worship  was  maintained  from  that  time,  though 
not  favored  constantly  with  ministerial  services.  For  twenty-one 
years  the  church  had  only  stated  supplies.  Henry  A.  Boyce,  the  first 
pastor , was  installed  July  8, 1835 ; continuing  till  his  death,  in  October, 
1836.  The  Mount  Pleasant  Church,  though  organized  by  ministers  of 
the  Luzerne  Association,  was  under  the  care  of  the  Hudson  Presby- 
tery till  1832,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Susquehanna  Presbytery 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

Bethany. 

A Presbyterian  church  was  organized  September  22, 1814,  by  Rev. 
Phineas  Camp,  a missionary  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  consisted 
of  eleven  members.  The  first  pastor,  Rev.  Gershom  Williams,  was 
installed  September  23, 1820.  This  church  was  also  under  the  care  of 
Hudson  Presbytery  till  1832. 

These  three:  Salem  and  Palmyra,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Bethany, 
were  the  pioneer  churches  of  that  section  of  our  Presbytery.  Only 
one  of  them  can  lay  claim  to  the  venerableness  which  gathers  about 
years. 

In  Susquehanna  county  our  churches  date  back  to  earlier  years. 

Great  Bend. 

As  early  as  1788  a dozen  families  had  settled  in  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  between  Lanesboro’  (now)  and  the  mouth  of  Snake 
Creek.  Among  them  were  some  professors  of  religion.  In  that  year 
Rev.  Daniel  Buck,  of  Hew  Milford,  Conn.,  settled  near  Great  Bend. 
He  was  then  a Licentiate,  but  soon  visited  his  former  home,  to  be  or- 
dained. He  was  a physician,  likewise.  Having  previously  performed 
military  service,  his  name  continued  to  bear  the  prefix  “ Major.”  He 
preached  at  Great  Bend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  visited 
other  settlements  of  the  region. 
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As  tradition  lias  it,  a Congregational  church  was  organized  at  Great 
Bend,  (then  Willingboro’,)  in  1791  or  1792.  Of  its  history  during  the 
first  ten  years,  not  much  can  now  be  ascertained.  It  appears  not  to 
have  been  very  prosperous.  The  records  now  existing  run  thus : 
“ 'Willingboro’,  January  22,  1892.  This  day  the  Church  of  Christ,  in 
this  place,  did  solemnly  renew  covenant  and  organize  anew;  and  this 
by  particular  advice  and  counsel  of  Rev.  David  Porter  and  Rev.  David 
Harro war,  missionaries  from  the  Missionary  Society  of  Berkshire  and 
Columbia.”  The  church  did  not  unite  with  the  Association  before  1815. 
Its  supplies  of  the  ministry  were  from  itinerant  missionaries,  or  from 
members  of  the  association  or  stated  supplies ; and  were  not  continu- 
ous. In  1819,  thirty-two  members  are  reported.  In  1838,  Rev.  James 
B.  M’Creary  was  installed  pastor;  continuing  till  1865.  With  that 
long  pastorate,  an  era  of  prosperity  commenced. 

The  church  of  Great  Bend  has  had  its  vicissitudes,  adverse  and  pros- 
perous. It  is  but  right  that  we  accord  to  it  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  church,  of  any  denomination,  organized  in  Susquehanna  county. 

Nine  Partners.  (Harforcl.) 

In  1789,  a company  of  nine  young  men  of  Attleborough,  Mass., 
made  their  way  into  the  wilderness,  where  Harford  now  is.  A tract 
of  land  was  purchased.  Every  year  brought  accessions  to  the  settle- 
ment. For  a score  of  years  it  bore  the  name  of  “ Nine  Partners.’’'’ 

Among  the  settlers  of  the  first  five  years,  there  was  not  a professor 
of  religion ; then,  a few  came  in.  An  association  (not  a church)  was 
formed,  for  the  observance  of  Christian  worship.  For  the  next  five 
years  they  seldom  saw  a minister ; yet,  public  worship  was  maintained 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  place  of  their  worship  was  a log  cabin  covered 
with  hemlock  bark. 

On  June  15,  1800,  “the  first  Congregational  Church  of  Christ,  in 
Nine  Partners,”  was  organized  by  Rev.  Jedediah  Chapman,  a mission- 
ary of  the  General  Assembly.  It  consisted  of  three  men  and  four 
women.  During  the  next  three  years  there  was  only  one  addition  to 
this  number.  By  that  time,  the  infidelity  rife  elsewhere  in  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  had  here  scattered  seed,  which  was  bearing  fruit. 
By  some  influential  men,  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  openly  ridi- 
culed. In  1803,  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  and  Rev.  Seth  Williston,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  were  traversing  the 
region,  in  connection  with  each  other.  Mr.  AVoodward  preceded,  and 
administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  the  small  church  in  Nine  Partners. 
A man  known  as  a Deist,  in  public  assembly,  ridiculed  the  ordinance; 
as  expressed  by  Mr.  Williston,  “made  game  of  it.”  Mr.  Williston 
preached  the  next  Sabbath.  At  the  close  of  a full  evening  service, 
the  same  man  arose,  asking  permission  to  speak.  The  agitated  con- 
gregation expected  a repetition  of  the  insolent  impiety.  But  the  scof- 
fer stood  only  to  confess  his  guilt,  and  entreat  others  to  pray  for  him. 

The  revival  thus  commenced,  was  rapid  and  powerful.  Heads  of 
families,  chiefly,  were  its  subjects.  It  was  ordained  of  God  to  give 
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strength  to  the  church,  and  to  exert  a wide  and  permanent  influence. 
God  had  poured  out  his  Spirit.  ‘ ‘ The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom.” 

In  the  next  seven  years,  the  church  had  only  occasional  visits  or 
temporary  supplies  from  missionaries  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary 
society  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In 
1810,  Eev.  Ebenezer  Kingsbury  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  ; 
being  also  the  first  pastor  in  north-eastern  Pennsylvania.  He  continued 
seventeen  years,  when  the  present  pastor  was  called. 

Bridgewater  1st,  (Montrose.) 

“The  first  Congregational  church  of  Bridgewater”  was  organized 
at  the  house  of  Joshua  W.  Baynsford,  in  Montrose,  July  3, 1810.  Bev. 
Ebenezer  Kingsbury  and  Bev.  Manasseh  M.  York  officiated.  There 
were  twelve  members : Five  men  and  seven  women.  Bev.  Messrs. 
Kingsbury,  York,  Hoyt  and  Lockwood  performed  missionary  service 
there,  occasionally,  before  this  time  and  afterward.  In  J anuary , 1811 , 
the  church  voted  to  call  Bev.  Joseph  Wood  to  be  pastor,  offering  a 
salary  of  $266  the  first  year,  to  be  increased  annually  till  it  should 
amount  to  $300,  “ on  condition  that  we  can  raise  the  money  by  a tax 
on  an  article  of  agreement,  signed  by  those  who  shall  jointly  possess 
$6,000  on  the  valuation.”  This  was  for  services  one-half  of  the  time. 
For  some  years  the  congregation  was  accustomed  to  meet  for  public 
worship  or  business,  sometimes  in  Montrose,  sometimes  in  the  “ South 
neighborhood  ” which  was  the  right  arm  of  the  church.  Mr.  Wood’s 
pastoral  relation  continued  over  four  years.  At  the  time  of  his  in- 
stallation, the  Association  met  in  the  log  house  of  Joshua  W.  Bayns- 
ford, for  the  reception  and  examination  of  the  pastor  elect.  The 
installation  took  place  June  19,  1811,  in  the  barn  of  Walter  Lath- 
rop.  ■ Part  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Baynsford  became  the  residence  of  the 
pastor  and  his  family.  The  services  at  the  organization  of  the  church 
were  blessed  to  the  awakening  of  one  person  to  an  anxious  solicitude 
for  her  own  salvation.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a revival 
which  added  to  the  church  thirty-two  persons,  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  In  1823  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  was 
adopted,  and  seven  elders  were  chosen. 

Bridgewater  2d,  (Brooklyn.) 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Brooklyn  was  originally  the  “ Second 
Congregational  church  of  Bridgewater.”  It  was  organized  August 
7, 1810,  by  Bev.  William  Lockwood,  missionary  of  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary society,  and  Bev.  M.  M.  York.  It  consisted  of  twelve  mem- 
bers. In  1811,  it  reported  a membership  of  eighteen. 

Bev.  Joseph  Wood  served  this  church  one  fourth  of  the  time  while 
he  was  at  Montrose.  In  like  manner  Bev.  Gideon  K.  Judd  labored 
with  them.  Bev.  Sylvester  Cooke  accomplished  there  a useful  and 
highly  appreciated  ministry  of  some  fourteen  years.  The  church  has 
never  had  an  installed  pastor,  nevertheless,  it  has  lived  and  had  a 
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measure  of  prosperity.  It  lias  to-day  an  influence  which  it  would  be 
a calamity  for  the  community  to  lose. 

The  churches,  whose  names  have  been  given  with  incidents  in  their 
history,  are  selected  for  such  use  because  they  were  the  Pioneer 
Churches.  They  illustrate  where  it  was,  and  how  it  was  that  the  Gospel 
found  entrance  and  gained  establishment  in  the  region,  where,  in  after 
years,  we  entered  into  other  men’s  labors.  As  much  as  this,  is  due  to 
the  period  in  which  lay  our  beginning , now  more  than  half  a century 
remote.  It  is  also  sufficient. 

Time  has  wrought  changes  on  our  field.  New  industries  have  occu- 
pied new  places.  It  is  not  arrogance  to  say  that  the  laborers  of  later 
years  have  not  been  slow  to  take  possession  of  These  openings  for 
Christ  and  his  Church.  The  wisdom  of  an  early  and  persistent  occu- 
pation has  been  manifest,  in  more  than  one  instance.  An  example  or 
two  will  suffice. 

IIONESDALE. 

When  human  enterprise  entered  the  wilds  below  Bethany,  and  began 
to  build  there  its  avenues  to  wealth,  the  Gospel  also  was  taken  thither. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  1829,  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Honesdale 
was  organized.  It  consisted  of  five  men  and  four  women.  A cheap 
structure,  in  which  hungry  laborers  had  been  fed,  was  remodeled  into 
a “ Tabernacle,”  and  in  this  the  word  of  life  was  dispensed.  The 
Holy  Spirit  came  with  its  blessings.  Anxious  men  inquired  the  way 
of  life.  Amidst  rude  surroundings,  additions  were  made  to  the 
church,  of  such  as  shall  be  saved.  Even  after  God  had  given  great 
enlargement  to  his  people,  precious  memories  lingered  about  these 
scenes. 

The  first  pastor,  Rev.  Joel  Campbell,  was  installed  September  16, 
1830;  continuing  till  1835. 

Caiiisondale 

was  not  overlooked  when  it  lay  hidden  in  the  wilderness.  When  men 
began  to  press  thither,  and  open  treasures  which  lay  buried  in  the 
earth,  care  was  taken  that  they  should  hear  of  the  riches  of  God’s 
grace.  A church  was  formed  June  27,  1829,  consisting  of  ten  mem- 
bers. It  is  a pleasant  excursion  of  memory  to  re-visit  scenes  in  which 
Christians  sang  and  prayed,  and  ministers  preached  the  Gospel,  to  ad- 
venturers gathered  in  the  log  tavern  of  Sylvanus  Jessup.  Rev.  Jona- 
than II.  Noble,  commissioned  by  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  ministered  to  the  congregation  during  the  first  four  years. 

When  the  separate  existence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose  termi- 
nated, there  were  thirty-one  churches  on  the  roll.  Each  of  these  has 
its  peculiar  matters  of  historic  interest.  Such  narrative  as  has  been 
given  of  the  few  pioneer  churches  might  be  attempted  for  each  of  the 
thirty-one.  But  it  would  be  a trespass  on  the  patience  of  this  audi- 
ence. 
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Associated  Labors. 

The  Association  and  Presbytery  were  not  pieces  of  mere  ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery,  nor  social  gatherings  of  individuals,  who  happened  to 
have  like  preferences.  They  were  maintained  as  divinely  sanctioned 
agencies,  to  care  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  With  living  earnestness 
they  addressed  themselves  to  this  work.  In  furnishing  acquaintance 
with  each  others  wants  and  works — binding  in  close  fellowship — en- 
couraging by  counsel — strengthening  by  assistance — and  in  other 
ways  promoting  individual  and  collective  welfare  in  the  churches, 
these  bodies  were  eminently  successful.  Some  subsidiary  instrumen- 
talities have  been  used  more  or  less. 

“ County  •prayer  meetings  ” were  for  some  years  sustained  in  Sus- 
quehanna county.  They  were  generally  held  monthly.  To  these  meet- 
ings quite'  a number  of  Christians  were  wont  to  gather,  from  different 
churches,  to  spend  a day  in  conference  and  prayer.  Afterwards  came 
the 

Conferences  of  Churches often  wTell  sustained  by  volunteer  attend- 
ance from  different  churches.  They  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. Conference,  prayer  and  preaching  were  the  principal  services. 
Portions  of  two  days  were  spent  thus.  The  blessing  of  God  was  man- 
ifestly given.  Without  design  these  conferences  passed  into 

“ Three  days  meetings;'1'1  then  into  “ protracted  meetings .”  In  the 
services  of  these,  it  was  customary  to  have  all  ministers  who  were 
present,  participate,  without  discrimination.  Prom  1831,  for  some 
half  a dozen  years  these  means  resulted  in  revivals,  good  in  number 
and  influence. 

Afterwards  protracted  meetings  became,  more  exclusively,  efforts  in 
which  congregations  participated  separate??/,  and  with  selected  minis- 
terial services.  Generally  the  services  were  in  charge  of  the  pastor, 
assisted  by  some  other  member  of  the  Presbytery.  During  these  years, 
revivals  were  frequent,  and  some  of  them  of  much  power. 

Evangelists,  such  as  were  designated  “ Revivalists,”  have  been  em- 
ployed in  only  two  or  three  instances  in  our  churches.  In  1833,  Rev. 
Jedediah  Burchard  labored  at  Montrose.  In  1855,  Rev.  Orson  Parker 
labored  a few  weeks  at  Harford.  In  both  instances  the  results  were 
decidedly  and  permanently  good. 

Prosperity  in  our  churches  has  not  been  restricted  to  seasons  of 
“revival.”  Important  additions  have  been  made  at  other  times. 
Christian  life  and  activity  was  not  all  condensed  into  the  few  weeks 
of  peculiar  form  of  labor.  Substantial  results  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
have  been  achieved,  in  seasons  not  technically  known  as  “ revivals.” 

Practice  and  Doctrine. 

The  early  history  of  the  churches  reveals  a conscientious  solicitude 
for  the  doctrinal  soundness  and  orderly  walk  of  the  members.  Cases 
of  discipline  there  were ; considerable  in  number  and  variety.  When 
reading  the  older  records,  one  can  hardly  repress  regret  that  material 
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of  this  kind  should  make  up  so  much  of  their  substance.  Yet,  evi- 
dently, it  was  not  that  offenses  did  then  specially  abound.  To  watch 
over  one  another  was  not  forgotten  among  fraternal  duties.  A readi- 
ness there  was  sometimes,  to  resort  to  a formal  process  of  discipline, 
as  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  cure  of  the  lapses  of  erring 
brethren. 

Sins  and  scandals  did  come;  so  that  it  may  not  be  said  that  “the 
former  days  were  better  than  these.”  Then,  as  now,  there  were  sad 
occasions  to  deal  with  heresy,  a neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Sabbath  breaking,  falsehood,  drunkenness,  personal  animosities, 
dancing  and  other  deeds  pernicious  to  Christian  life  and  reputation. 
Then,  as  now,  it  might  often  be  said,  “Behold  how  great  a matter  a 
little  lire  kindleth.” 

In  one  of  the  more  important  churches,  prominent  members,  in  vari- 
ous instances,  were  involved  as  complainants  or  alleged  offenders. 
Yet,  troublous  times  did  not  obstruct  the  current  of  accessions  to 
church  membership. 

In  another  church,  diversities  of  theological  opinion  made  subjects 
for  discussion,  frequent  and  sometimes  warm.  The  fathers  loved  the 
truth ; they  were  conscientious,  and  tenacious  of  their  own  opinions. 
Able  champions,  they  were,  in  controversy  concerning  “Yew  Mea- 
sures,” “The  Sinner’s  Ability,”  “Unconditional  Submission,”  and 
various  articles  of  Hopkinsian  faith.  They  did  “contend  earnestly 
for  the  Faith ,’  ’ as  even  Conference  meetings  bore  witness.  Their  meek 
pastor  returning  home  grieved  in  heart,  would  say  to  his  family, 
“ These  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  too  hard  for  me.” 

In  those  primitive  times,  a process  of  discipline  was  considered  no 
less  salutary  for  a church  collectively , than  for  the  individual.  The 
first  church  in  Bridgewater  urged  the  dismission  of  their  pastor,  Kev. 
Joseph  Wood.  It  was  granted;  but  the  association  expressed  them- 
selves as  “highly  dissatisfied  with  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  the 
church.”  Bev.  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  King,  with  Deacon  Moses 
Thacher,  were  appointed  “ a committee  to  take  up  a deal  with  the 
church.”  Hear  the  result : “Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Bridgewater,  do  hereby  express,  by  our  public 
vote,  that  we  are  deeply  sensible  that  we  have  acted  in  an  unchristian 
manner,  in  relation  to  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Joseph  Wood;  and  do 
hereby  ask  his  forgiveness  and  the  forgiveness  of  the  Association.  And 
we  desire  the  prayers  of  our  late  pastor,  and  the  prayer  of  the  Associ- 
ation, that  the  dishonor  we  have  done  to  religion  may  be  forgiven.” 
This  might  be  engrossed  as  a model  formula  of  penitential  offices,  in 
churches  of  a later  generation. 

In  after  time,  the  church  in  Lawsville  was  subjected  to  a similar 
discipline,  with  equally  auspicious  results;  adding  thereto  works  like 
those  with  which  Zaccheus  proposed  to  seal  the  honesty  of  his  repent- 
ance. 
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The  Temperance  Reformation. 

An  interest  in  it  bears  date  anterior  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Montrose.  In  accordance  with  a recommendation  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  fourth  Thursday  of  January,  1829,  was  ob- 
served by  some  of  our  churches,  as  “a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  in 
view  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  intemperance.”  In  April,  1830, 
the  Susquehanna  Presbytery  said : “ Resolved,  That  it  is  improper  for 
any  church  member  to  be  engaged  in  the  making  or  vending  of  ardent 
spirits ; and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  professors  of  religion  to  co-operate 
with  societies,  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  temperance,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  abstinence.” 

Among  the  acts  of  the  new  Presbytery  of  Montrose,  at  its  first  meet- 
ing in  1832,  is  a series  of  resolutions  on  this  subject.  They  take  the 
ground  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  They  urge 
decided  co-operation  with  efforts  which  are  making  for  the  temper- 
ance reformation ; and  require  a report  annually,  respecting  the  prac- 
tice of  church  members  in  regard  to  it. 

A “ Ladies  Temperance  Society ” was  formed  in  one  of  our  congre- 
gations in  June,  1829,  commencing  with  about  forty  members.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  formed  in  our  country.  At  that  time,  it  was  gen- 
erally held  that  there  was  neither  occasion  nor  propriety  for  women 
to  be  members  of  a temperance  society. 

American  Slavery. 

On  this  subject  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose  has  left  no  doubtful  re- 
cord. Action  was  taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  Presbytery’s  existence. 
The  American  Slave  system  was  characterized  as  an  offense  against 
God,  and  a heinous  wrong  against  man ; in  all  its  nature  and  influence 
full  of  evil;  a sin  which  should  be  removed  without  delay.  Earnest 
memorials  were  addressed  to  the  General  Assembly,  praying  that 
measures  might  be  taken  to  rid  the  church  of  complicity  with  the  evil. 
During  the  agitations  of  those  years,  action  was  taken  repeatedly  and 
in  various  forms,  and  with  great  unanimity. 

In  1836  the  venerable  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  saw  fit  to  take  excep- 
tion to  our  records,  both  on  the  subject  of  Temperance  and  Slavery; 
recording  the  exceptions  in  our  book.  The  Presbytery  respectfully 
reiterated  their  opinions  and  reasons,  declaring  their  unwillingness  to 
recede  from  the  positions  which  had  been  taken . Times  have  changed ; 
men  also — not  a few. 


Patriotism. 

In  1861  the  calamities  of  war  were  precipitated  upon  the  country. 
Our  records  in  that  year  give  the  Presbytery’s  testimony.  Early  in 
that  fearful  crisis,  and  explicitly,  they  express  attachment  to  our  Na- 
tional Government ; cordial  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  its  friends, 
and  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  associates  in  au- 
thority; believing  that  no  blood  or  treasure  is  too  precious  to  be  de- 
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voted  to  the  defense  of  the  Government  in  its  constitutional  authority. 

Again  in  1862,  “ Resolved , That  in  view  of  the  distressing  and  dis- 
astrous war  which  now  desolates  our  beloved  country,  we,  as  a branch 
of  the  church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, recommend  the  most  heartfelt 
and  energetic  efforts,  to  aid  and  sustain  the  Government  in  its  en- 
deavor to  extinguish  the  existing  rebellion.  We  also  urge  upon  the 
church  the  necessity  both  of  private  and  public  prayer,  that  he  may 
preserve  and  prosper  our  armies,  and  lead  us  as  a people,  to  that  state 
of  humiliation  and  obedience,  which  will  again  prepare  us  for  the  re- 
turning light  of  his  favor.” 

Church  Edifices. 

The  year  1806  witnessed  the  erection  of  a church  in  Harford — the 
first  in  our  region.  It  was  succeeded  by  a larger  one  in  1827.  The 
second  of  our  denomination,  was  erected  at  Bethany  in  1823.  In 
Lawsville  a church  was  built  in  1823,  and  one  at  Montrose  in  1825-26. 
Soon  afterwards  several  others  were  built.  In  some  of  our  first 
churches,  no  provision  was  made  for  warming.  In  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, men  and  women  came  some  miles,  to  sit  and  worship  for  hours,  in 
the  keen  air  of  a church  without  fire.  The  impersonation,  they  were, 
of  warm  devotion  clad  in  outward  sliiverings.  Nor  did  they  say 
“ What  a weariness  it  is !”  They  must  have  two  sermons  and  an  in- 
termission. 

The  impressment  of  oxen  for  a Sabbath  day’s  journey  was  no  re- 
proach. Roads  lay  among  stumps  and  rocks.  When  times  grew  bet- 
ter, mothers  might  ride  on  horseback  to  the  place  of  worship,  carrying 
a child  in  the  lap.  The  first  pastor  of  Lawsville  often  went  to  his  ap- 
pointments on  horseback— his  wife  riding  on  a pillion  behind  him. 

Missionaries. 

In  November,  1817,  William  Chamberlin,  of  Gibson,  a Licentiate  of 
the  Presbytery,  was  ordained  “to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Aborigines 
of  America.”  His  mission  was  to  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Lorenzo 
Lyons , who  united  on  profession  with  the  church  of  Montrose  in 
1824,  embarked  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1831,  continuing  there  as 
missionary,  to  the  present  time.  William  Arms  was  sent  in  1833  as 
missionary  to  Patagonia,  and  in  1835  to  Borneo.  Jerre  Lorenzo  Lyons 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  in  1854,  for  the*  Syrian  Mission.  In 
1855,  Henry  Harris  Jessup  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery ; and  his 
brother.  Samuel  Jessup , was  ordained  in  1861  -—both  as  missionaries 
to  Syria.  All  these  men  were  originally  commissioned  by  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A number  of  female 
missionaries  have  also  been  furnished  by  our  churches. 

The  Gospel  Ministry. 

The  churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose,  from  their  organiza- 
tion to  the  present  time,  have  furnished  for  the  ministry,  in  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  churches,  the  following : Moses  Thacher, 
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■Washington  Thacher,  Tyler  Thacher,  William  Chamberlin,  Lyman 
Richardson,  William  Torrey,  Lorenzo  Lyons,  Elijah  Buck,  Levi  Gris- 
wold, William  Arms,  William  S.  Tyler,  Philander  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Ellis,  Anson  Smyth,  George  W.  Seaman,  Elias  O.  Ward, 
Willard  Richardson,  Wellington  H.  Tyler,  John  Hawley,  Nathan 
Leighton,  David  Torrey,  Jerre  Lorenzo  Lyons,  Henry  Harris  Jessup, 
James  W.  Raynor,  John  II.  Sinclair,  Jacob  Eaton,  Israel  Brundage, 
Raphael  Kessler,  Irem  W.  Smith,  Samuel  Jessup,  Bentley  S.  Foster, 
Henry  J.  Crane,  Wilbur  Johnson,  John  II.  Meacham,  Marshall  Hen- 
shaw,  Isaac  Riley  and  Stephen  Torrey. 


Re-tjnion. 

The  Presbytery  was  exscinded  by  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  at  Mor- 
ristown, in  October,  1838.  There  was  no  imputation  of  any  error  of 
doctrine.  But  the  Presbytery  had  taken  its  position  in  relation  to  the 
rival  claims  of  the  two  General  Assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
On  this  the  Synod  based  its  act  of  excision.  On  the  subject  of  Be- 
union , the  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Presbytery  in  April,  1817  : 

“ Besolvecl , That  we  consider  the  re-union  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  to  be  an  object  exceedingly  desirable  to  be 
attained ; and  the  cause  of  our  Divine  Master,  especially  at  the  present 
juncture,  seeming  to  demand  such  a re-union,  if  it  can  be  effected  upon 
a practicable,  just  and  permanent  basis.  But,  inasmuch  as  grave  ques- 
tions, and  in  some  respects  conflicting  interests,  are  involved,  this 
Presbytery  feel  constrained  to  express  the  conviction  that  great  cau- 
tion is  to  be  exercised  in  the  case.  Still,  it  is  their  earnest  prayer  and 
hope,  that,  through  the  mutual  expression  of  a charitable,  honorable 
and  conciliatory  spirit,  and  by  the  blessing  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
a real  and  organic  union  may  be  brought  about,  at  no  distant  day.” 

To  the  basis  of  re-union  proposed  in  186S,  a conditional  approval 
was  given. 

To  the  overtures  of  1869,  proposing  a re-union  “on  the  doctrinal 
and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  common  standards,”  the  answer  was 
given  in  the  affirmative,  unanimously. 

During  the  existence  of  two  General  Assemblies  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose  was  connected  with  the  “Synod 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,”  (“New  School.”)  Arrangements 
made  in  1870  at  the  re-united  Assembly’s  first  meeting,  placed  this 
section  of  Pennsylvania  within  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  In  June, 
1870,  the  Synod  formed  the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna , covering  most 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  former  Presbyteries  of  Montrose,  Sus- 
quehanna and  Luzerne. 

The  Presbytery  of  Montrose  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  thirty-four 
ministers ; and  had  under  its  care  thirty-one  churches  and  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  communicants.  During  its  exist- 
ence one  hundred  and  nine  different  ministers  have  been  connected 
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with  it.  Of  the  original  members,  two  survive.  Only  one  remains 
on  the  field. 

Members  Deceased. 

Deatli  has  removed  from  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery  nine  ministers. 
Two  of  them — Rev.  Henry  A.  Boyce,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Rev. 
Edwin  E.  Merriam,  of  Salem,  died  in  the  first  year  of  their  pastorate. 
The  others  occupied  a larger  space  in  our  history.  Among  the  vener- 
able fathers,  into  whose  labors  we  have  entered,  the  foremost  place — 
considering  the  amount  and  results  of  service  in  our  churches — must 
be  assigned  to  the 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Kingsbury. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  was  born  in  Coventry,  Connecticut,  August  30, 1762, 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1786,  and  studied  Theology  with  Dr. 
Backus,  of  Somers,  Connecticut.  In  1791  he  wTas  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Jericho,  Vermont,  continuing  till  1808 — seventeen  years. 

In  1809  he  came  to  North-eastern  Pennsylvania,  commissioned  by 
the  Connecticut  Home  Missionary  Society.  He  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Harford,  August  3,  1810,  and  continued  in  that  re- 
lation till  September,  1827.  During  all  this  Pastorate,  one-half  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  missionary  services  in  the  surrounding  region. 

As  a preacher,  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  grave  and  deliberate  in  manner, 
and  instructive  in  matter.  In  social  intercourse  he  was  affable,  unas- 
suming and  regardful  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  others.  He  was 
a welcome  visitor  in  families;  and  from  such  visits,  social  or  religious, 
he  derived  much  enjoyment.  These  characteristics  of  his  nature  and 
habits,  rendered  him  acceptable  as  a pastor  and  missionary.  He  loved 
to  look  up  the  families  scattered  over  our  hills.  They  gave  him  their 
confidence  and  a cordial  welcome ; while  he  made  himself  at  home  with 
parents  and  children.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  frequent  re- 
cord of  his  services  in  gathering  and  organizing  churches.  Of  our 
churches,  more  were  formed  by  him  than  any  other  minister.  In 
their  trials,  subsequently,  he  became  their  prominent  counsellor  and 
helper. 

Almost  invariably,  Mr.  Kingsbury  went  forth  to  his  labors  on  horse- 
back, and  with  saddle-bags  hung  across  the  saddle ; in  this  way  travers- 
ing nearly  every  opening  road  of  the  new  region.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  pastoral  relation,  missionary  labors  were  continued.  Erom 
that  service  he  retired  to  become  a parishioner — one  worthy  of  much 
esteem.  His  decease  occurred  March  24, 1842,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
eiglity-three  years. 

Rev.  Joel  Chapin 

was  born  at  Ludlow,  Vermont,  January  13, 1761.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  he  entered  the  Revolutionary  army.  Having  been  con- 
verted, his  attention  was  turned  to  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  gradua- 
ted at  Dartmouth  College ; studied  divinity  with  Dr.  Backus,  and  was 
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licensed,  October,  1795.  In  1798  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Jericho,  (now  Bainbridge,)  1ST.  Y.  After  eight  years,  in  1806,  on 
account  of  failing  health  he  was  released  from  his  charge.  He  cleared 
and  cultivated  a small  farm,  preaching  occasionally.  Health  was 
never  restored.  He  also  became  very  deaf.  The  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  Mr.  Chapin  were  such  as  secured  him  general  respect  and 
usefulness  in  the  ministry.  A subsequent  pastor  of  the  church  speaks 
of  him  as  kind,  liberal,  given  to  hospitality,  a lover  of  the  truth  and 
good  men.  In  his  preaching  there  was  an  impressiveness  arising  from 
an  unassuming  but  manifest  sincerity.  His  eminence  lay  in  prayer. 
The  gift  and  grace  of  prayer  were  possessed  in  a remarkable  measure. 

Mr.  Chapin’s  name  continued  on  the  roll  of  the  Presbytery  of  Mon- 
trose till  his  death,  August  6,  1845,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years 
and  six  months. 


Bey.  Joseph  Wood 

was  born  at  Hew  Canaan,  Connecticut,  in  1772.  Literary  studies 
were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  a graduate  of  Yale 
College.  Theological  studies  were  commenced  with  his  pastor,  and 
finished  with  Hr.  Porter,  of  Catslall,  X.  Y.  After  his  license,  four 
years  were  spent  in  the  missionary  work  in  the  counties  of  Delaware. 
Chenango  and  Broome. 

In  1811  Mr.  Wood  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Bridgewater,  (Montrose,)  Pa.  One-half  of  his  time 
was  spent  in  labors  elsewhere.  The  pastoral  relation  continued  over 
four  years.  In  the  fall  of  1815,  Mr.  Wood  was  installed  by  the  Lu- 
zerne Association,  pastor  of  the  Horth  and  South  churches  of  Windsor, 
X.  Y.  This  relation  continued  till  September,  1819.  After  preach- 
ing in  a school  house  at  night,  a severe  cold  was  taken,  from  which 
he  never  recovered  to  resume  such  work.  More  than  any  other  min- 
ister, he  was  the  associate  of  Mr.  Kingsbury  in  paternal  care  of  the 
feeble  churches  of  the  region. 

Mr.  Wood  was  conscientiously  punctual  to  all  appointments,  a 
cheerful  Christian,  and  faithful  in  pastoral  visits.  The  early  part  of 
his  ministry  was  blest  with  revivals. 

In  1826  Mr.  Wood,  though  infirm,  entered  the  service  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  This  work  in  south-western  Xew  York,  was  to  distri- 
bute tracts,  organize  auxiliaries  and  collect  funds.  In  1832-33,  when  the 
society  had  issued  bound  volumes,  like  the  “Saints  Best,”  Mr.  Wood 
made  the  experiment  of  taking  a box  of  these  books  in  his  wagon,  and 
circulating  them.  Increasing  feebleness  made  it  necessary  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  his  son,  and  afterward  to  commit  the  work  to  his  hands. 
At  that  time  only  one  other  agent  was  engaged  in  similar  work  in  the 
north.  It  was  so  successful  that  the  society  adopted  it  for  other  fields. 
That  system  of  colportage  has  since  carried  forth  many  thousand 
volumes  on  missions  of  light  and  salvation.  For  some  of  its  first  ex- 
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periments  and  successes,  we  are  led  back  into  the  family  of  one  of 
our  disabled  ministers. 

In  1S35  Mr.  Wood  engaged  again  in  the  circulation  of  the  Tract 
Society’s  volumes,  continuing  in  the  work  till  his  death,  May,  1836,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

Rev.  Lyman  Richardson 

was  born  at  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  in  1790.  At  the  age*  of 
sixteen  years  he  removed  to  Harford,  Pa.,  having  a good  common 
school  education,  and  some  knowledge  of  Latin. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  converted,  and  had  a strong  desire 
to  enter  the  ministry.  He  walked  a hundred  miles,  to  an  academy  in 
New  York,  seeking  opportunity  to  work  for  his  board,  and  enter  upon 
a course  of  study.  Being  disappointed,  he  returned,  settled  on  a small 
farm,  married,  and,  as  was  supposed,  entered  on  his  business  for  life. 

A few  years  afterward  Mr.  Richardson  is  found  at  Wilkesbarre 
Academy : one  year  a student ; three  years  as  Principal.  Then  three 
years  were  spent  by  him  at  Harford,  as  teacher  of  a select  school. 
During  all  these  years  he  studied  with  great  diligence,  using  thus 
much  of  the  night,  after  the  day’s  ordinary  work.  Theological  studies 
were  prosecuted  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Ard  Hoyt  and  Rev. 
E.  Kingsbury.  In  1820  he  was  licensed  by  the  Susquehanna  Presby- 
tery, at  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

The  Licentiate  entered  on  his  labors  with  ardor,  at  Lawsville,  (now 
Franklin.)  God  blessed  the  labors,  and  a revival  ensued,  making  im- 
portant additions  to  the  church.  After  six  months  he  went  to  Wysox, 
where  the  blessing  of  God  again  attended  his  labors.  In  1821  he  was 
ordained  as  Evangelist.  His  labors  at  AVysox  were  continued  several 
years.  They  were  also,  at  times,  extended  to  other  places  in  that  re- 
gion with  tokens  of  divine  favor  in  the  conversion  of  many.  In  sub- 
sequent years,  Mr.  Richardson  was  engaged  as  stated  supply,  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Bethany,  Windsor  and  other  places.  For  seasons  of  revival 
and  for  protracted  meetings  he  had  special  fondness,  and  some  pecu- 
liar qualifications.  His  pulpit  efforts  were  not  distinguished  by  graces 
of  diction,  or  the  manner  of  polished  oratory.  He  spoke  readily, 
earnestly  and  impressively.  Glowing  representations  and  startling 
truths  often  came  unexpectedly.  Indfv  iduals  and  sometimes  the  mass 
of  an  audience,  found  themselves  held  by  a powerful  influence.  With 
strong  religious  convictions  he  possessed  also  sterling  common  sense. 

In  1840  Mr.  Richardson  returned  to  Harford,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Academy,  continuing  twenty-five  years.  The  infirmities  of  age  then 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  charge.  The  institution  had  gained 
great  popularity.  Young  people  of  both  sexes  were  gathered  there, 
from  a wide  region.  In  the  cause  of  education  his  zeal  was  ardent. 
As  Teacher  and  Principal  he  maintained  unvarying  kindness  of  man- 
ner, and  secured  universal  esteem.  Without  greediness  of  gain,  and 
.anxious  to  benefit  the  young,  he  was  ready  to  subject  himself  to  in- 
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convenience  and  toil,  without  such  compensation  as  justice  might 
claim.  Having  served  his  generation,  he  was  gathered  to  his  Fathers, 
September,  1867,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

Kev.  Joseph  Barlow 

was  born  near  Manchester,  England,  in  1787.  He  entered  the  ministry 
in  the  Protestant  Methodist  church.  He  was  received  by  the  Presby- 
tery in  1835.  His  mind  was  vigorous  and  well  stored.  Devoted  to 
his  Master’s  work,  he  was  self-denying  and  fearless  of  toil  or  danger. 
He  was  grave  in  speech  and  deportment.  In  his  intercourse  with  men 
there  was  kindness  of  manner,  with  an  honest  plainness  in  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion. 

In  1858  Mr.  Barlow,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years,  was  laboring  in  the 
ministry  at  Franklin.  In  the  night  of  the  24th  of  May,  the  family 
were  awakened  to  find  the  parsonage  on  fire.  Bewildered,  he  fell  near 
the  threshold,  within  the  burning  building.  In  the  morning  his  peo- 
ple gathered  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  man  of  God  and  prepared 
them  for  burial.  Then  they  remembered  that  when  God  translated  a 
venerable  Prophet  of  old  “there  appeared  a chariot  of  fire  and  horses 
of  fire.” 

Eev.  Thomas  S.  Ward 

fulfilled,  at  Carbondale,  a ministry  of  twelve  years.  He  was  born  at 
Bloomfield,  Hew  Jersey,  October  23, 1811 : graduated  at  the  Hew  York 
City  University  in  1835;  studied  theology  at  the  Auburn  and  Union 
Theological  Seminaries,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Hewark  Presbytery. 
He  had  a pastoral  charge  at  Hanover,  Hew  Jersey,  1839-44;  at  Sparta, 
Hew  Jersey,  1844-46;  at  Carbondale,  1852-64. 

Faithful  in  his  own  parish,  Mr.  Ward  labored  often  in  other  congre- 
gations during  seasons  of  special  interest.  Such  work  was  his  delight. 
In  preaching  Gospel  truths  he  was  fervent  and  impressive.  In  efforts 
with  men  individually,  to  lead  them  to  Christ,  he  was  discriminating, 
faithful  and  persevering.  In  social  intercourse  he  was  “a  man  of  few 
words.”  Tenacious  of  his  own  views,  he  yet  had  the  simplicity  of  a 
child.  As  a Christian,  lie  was  eminently  spiritual,  prayerful  and  de- 
voted to  his  Savior.  Though  dead,  he  lives  in  the  reverence  and  love 
of  his  people.  A life  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  still  preach- 
ing with  power. 

In  1864,  when  the  Spotted  Fever  came  in  like  a pestilence,  the  hearts 
of  men  were  failing  them,  for  fear.  It  was  a gloomy  day  for  Carbon- 
dale. Mr.  W ard  gave  himself  to  exhausting  labor  for  the  afflicted,  till 
stricken  himself.  In  the  delirium  of  the  last  hour,  he  thought  that 
God  was  pouring  out  his  Spirit  on  Carbondale.  His  soul  was  filled 
with  wonder  and  gratitude.  In  the  visions  of  the  delirium  he  saw  his 
people  assembled,  and  with  remarkable  coherence  he  preached  to  them 
words  of  eternal  life.  A prayer  followed,  full  of  fervor  and  love. 
Then  he  pronounced  the  benediction.  , His  hour  had  come. 
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Hon.  William  Jessup,  L.L.  I)., 

was  born  at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  in  1797.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1815.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Montrose,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  professional  studies.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Ritner,  presiding  judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  office  was  held  till  1851. 

The  mind  of  Judge  Jessup  acted  with  promptness  and  ease,  readily 
comprehending  subjects  which  claimed  his  attention.  He  spoke  with 
fluency  and  earnestness,  impressing  his  own  convictions  on  other 
minds.  In  social  and  public  intercourse,  he  was  warm  hearted,  courte- 
ous and  dignified.  In  a long  life  lie  was  honored  for  attainments  in 
legal  science,  and  for  just  decisions  in  the  courts. 

He  made  a public  profession  of  religion  in  1825,  and  in  1829  was 
elected  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  the  service  of  Christ 
and  his  church  he  v/as  active,  liberal  and  ready  for  every  good  work. 
Through  almost  the  entire  history  of  the  Presbytery  of  Montrose,  the 
labors  and  influence  of  Judge  Jessup  contributed  to  its  prosperity  and 
usefulness.  He  met  with  us  frequently,  and  always  stood  ready  as 
counsellor  and  worker.  In  the  highest  judicatory  of  our  church — the 
General  Assembly — his  name  was  prominent  among  the  honored  men 
who  sustained  its  interests  and  shaped  its  measures.  During  the  few 
years  near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  suffered  from  a Paralysis  which  di- 
minished, and  finally  suspended  capacity  for  active  business.  The 
mind,  on  which  the  Creator  had  bestowed  noble  gifts,  and  which  grace 
had  sanctified  for  efficient  service  in  the  church  of  the  Redeemer, 
was  gradually  impaired  by  the  disease.  After  the  memory  failed  to 
retain  competent  knowledge  of  the  way  to  the  residence  of  friends, 
that  which  leads  to  the  house  of  God  was  still  found,  with  unerring 
success.  His  death  occured  September  11, 1868. 


The  Presbytery  of  Montrose,  as  a separately  organized  body,  contin- 
ued thirty-eight  years.  It  pleased  the  Head  of  the  church  to  send  pros- 
perity. Mutual  confidence  and  love  prevailed.  With  rare  exceptions 
we  planned  and  wrought  in  harmony.  Presbyterial  meetings  were 
occasions  of  pleasant  association,  and  were  of  benefit  to  ministers  and 
churches.  Our  Synodical  connection  brought  us  into  intercourse  witli 
fathers  and  brethren,  whom  it  was  a privilege  to  meet.  The  field  oc- 
cupied was  well  defined.  We  cared  not  to  have  it  larger  nor  smaller. 
“ The  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  ” are  remembered 
with  gratitude.  It  will  not  be  deemed  strange  that  a Presbyterial 
organization  signally  blest  of  God,  should  be  given  up  with  many  re- 
grets. But  the  new  arrangement  has  our  acquiescence.  On  a wider 
field,  and  with  an  augmented  number  of  fellow  laborers,  our  cordial 
co-operation  will  be  given  in  work  for  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom. 


CHURCHES 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE 

Presbytery  of  Montrose. 


Great  Bend,  ( Willingborough.) — Organized  1791  or  1792.  Re-organized, 
June,  1802,  with  fifteen  members.  Ministers:  Daniel  Buck,  and  mis- 
sionaries, occasionally ; Oliver  Hill,  1819,  several  years ; E.  Kingsbury  and 
Lyman  Richardson,  occasionally,  1823-1830;  James  B.  M’Creary,  1831; 
Abraham  DeWitt,  1832-1833 ; L.  Richardson,  occasionally,  1834 ; Moses 
Jewell,  1835-1836;  James  B.  M’Creary,  pastor,  1838-1865;  Wilbur  John- 
son, pastor,  1865-1867;  DaVid  M.  Rankin,  1868-1870;  William  J.  Arnev, 
pastor,  1871.  Church  built,  1838;  enlarged  1851,  £1,000. 
s Harford,  {“Nine  Partners.") — Organized  June  15,  1800.  Members, 
seven.  Church  built,  1806.  Present  edifice  commenced  1822,  cost  £2,700; 
repaired  and  re-modeled  1851,  £1,500  ; lecture  room,  1845,  cost  £500  ; Par- 
sonage, 1832,  cost  £800.  Ministers : Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  pastor,  1810-1827  ; 
Adam  Miller,  pastor,  1828  to  present  time. 

Salem,  (“ Salem  and  Palmyra." ) — Organized  August  15,  1805;  sixteen 
members.  Supplies,  occasionally,  by  Seth  Williston,  Daniel  Waldo, 
Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  Worthington  Wright,  P.,  1813-1815;  Moses  Jewell, 
P.,  1833;  David  R.  Giilmer,  one  year;  Joseph  Barlow,  1837-1844;  Albert 
R.  Raymond,  1844-1863;  Edwin  E.  Merriam,  P.,  1864;  Robert  Crossett, 
two  years;  S.  Hutchens,  one  year.  Churches:  The  first,  £800;  present 
house  erected  in  1854,  £2,100. 

Montrose,  (“ Bridgewater  1 st.") — Organized  July  3,  1810;  members, 
12.  Church  built,  1825-1826,  cost  £3,000;  second  edifice  completed  1862; 
£14,000.  Parsonage,  1840,  £2,500.  Ministers:  Joseph  Wood,  P.,  1811-1815; 
Gideon  K.  Judd,  five  years  ending  1823;  Burr  Baldwin,  P.,  1825-1828;  Dan’l 
Deruelle,  P.,  1830-1833;  Timothy  Stow,  P.,  1834-1838;  Henry  A.  Riley, 
P.,  1839-1863;  Jacob  G.  Miller,  P.,  1864  to  present  time. 

Brooklyn,  (“ Bridgewater  2d,”  “Waterford."— Organized  August  7 
1810;  twelve  members.  Church  built  1829 ; cost  £500;  parsonage.  Minis- 
ters: Joseph  Wood,  1811-1815,  one-fourth  of  the  time;  Gideon  N.  Judd, 
one-fourth  time  while  at  Montrose,  1818-1823 ; supplies  by  Enoch  Con- 
ger, Burr  Baldwin,  Ebenezer  Kingsbury,  Sylvester  Cooke,  1829-1843; 
Orris  Fraser,  four  and  one-half  years  to  1848 ; Burr  Baldwin,  missionary . 1 
1849-1850;  Samuel  Schaffer,  1851-1854;  Edward  Allen,  1855-1858;  Wil- 
liam H.  Adams,  1858-1867 ; George  Spaulding,  1868  to  present  time. 

Ararat. — Organized  April  1813;  twelve  members.  Ministers:  Occa- 
sional supplies  by  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Richardson  and  others;  Moses 
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Thacher,  1839,  George  N.  Todd,  P.,  1847-1853;  Oliver  W.  Norton,  1855- 
three  years;  Lyman  Richardson,  James  B.  Wilson,  Edward  Allen  ; P.  B. 
Van  Syckel,  present  supply.  Church,  built  1849— §1,500;  parsonage  1847, 
1848;  §800  and  five  acres  of  land. 

Franklin,  (“ Lawsville  and  New  Milford.") — Organized  September, 
1813;  twelve  members.  Ministers:  Oliver  Hill,  P.,  1814-1819,  Lyman 
Richardson,  1820;  Enoch  Conger,  1821-1824;  L.  Richardson,  1826-1827; 
J.  B.  M’Creary,  1830-1831 ; Sumner  Mandevile,  1832;  Jonathan,  R.  Row- 
land, 1833;  Jos.  Barlow,  1835-1837;  Albert  R.  Raymond,  1839-1843;  John 
Low,  1844-1845;  William  M.  Woolev,  P.,  1849-1851;  Sabin  M’ Kinney, 
1852-1853;  Jas.  W.  Raynor,  1855-1856;  Jos.  Barlow,  1857-1858;  Jeremiah  N. 
Diament,  P.,  1861-1865 : Irem  W.  Smith,  1866-1868 ; Gould  C.  Judson,1869. 
Church  built,  1824 — §1,400.  Present  edifice,  1866,  §4,000;  parsonage,  1849, 
§650;  burned,  1858 — re-built  1859,  §950. 

Mount  Pleasant. — Organized  January  1814;  seventeen  members. 
Ministers:  Missionaries,  occasionally,  James  Russell,  1828-1831;  L.  Rich- 
ardson, 1832-1834;  Henry  A.  Boyce,  P.,  1835;  Anthony  M’Reynolds,  P., 
1837-1839;  Daniel  Higbie,  P.,  1840-1846;  Samuel  Whaley,  P.,  1846-1857; 
J.  Bryant  Smith,  1857-1860;  Albert  G.  Beebe,  P.,  1860-1862;  Raphael 
Kessler,  P.,  1862-1866;  James  B.  Fisher,  1867-1868;  Yates  Hickey,  P., 
nine  months;  James  W.  Raynor,  1870-1872.  Church,  built  1830;  im- 
proved 1850 — §700;  new  church,  1865,  §5,000 ; parsonage. 

Bethany. — Organized  September,  1818;  eleven  members.  Ministers: 
Gershom  Williams,  P.,  1819-1821;  Daniel  Young,  1824;  E.  W.  Goodman, 
1824-1827;  Joel  Campbell,  P.,  1827-1830;  Lyman  Richardson,  1832-1834; 
Alfred  Ketcham,  P.,  1835-1838;  William  Tobey,  thirteen  months;  Jere- 
miah Miller,  1840-1§44 ; Timothy  Williston,  Albert  Worthington  and 
others;  Elias  O.  Ward,  P.,  1853  to  present  time.  Chui  ch  commenced,  1822 ; 
completed  1835— §5,000;  repaired  1854,  §500;  repaired  1872,  §800. 

Gibson. — Organized  November,  1818;  ten  members.  Ministers:  Occa- 
sional supplies;  John  Beach,  1821-1824;  Messrs.  Kingsbury,  Richardson 
and  Thomson,  at  times  till  1828;  James  Russel,  Isaac  Todd,  1831;  Samuel 
T.  Babbitt,  1833;  John  Sherer,  1837;  Moses  Thacher,  1838-1839;  Lyman 
Richardson,  1840;  Eli  Hyde,  1843;  George  N.  Todd,  P.,  1846;  Oliver  W. 
Norton,  1853-1857;  Lyman  Richardson,  1858;  Edward  Allen,  1858-1871. 
Church  built,  1824-1832;  present  edifice,  1869-§6,000;  parsonage,  1871-1872. 

Springville. — Organized  August,  1821;  twelve  members,  and  eight 
more  added  same  day.  Ministers:  Occasional  supplies;  Sylvester  Cooke, 
1830-1845;  Orris  Fraser,  Joseph  O.  Boswell,  1847-1849;  Archibald  Sloat ; 
James  W.  Raynor,  1856-1863.  Temporary  supplies.  Church,  built  1836; 
parsonage,  1854 — §475. 

Dcjndaff. — Organized  April  1825 ; nine  members.  Ministers:  Charles 
Thompson,  P.,  1826-1828;  James  Adams,  1829-1833;  John  M.  Babbitt, 
1834-1837 ; Anthony  M’Reynolds,  1838-1839,  Jenkyn  Jenkins,  three 
years;  Elias  O.  Ward,  P.,  1841-1853;  George  N.  Todd,  1853-1854;  Joseph 
O.  Boswell ; Edward  Allen  ; J.  H.  Rickett,  1862,  six  months.  Church, 
easting  §2,000;  burnt,  1853;  re-built,  1855 — §2,000. 

New  Milford. — Originally  with  Lawsville;  separate  organization, 
1826.  Place  of  worship  west  of  the  prese'nt  village.  Ministers : Various 
supplies:  Davison,  1845;  Burr  Baldwin,  missionary  of  Presbytery, 
1848-1850;  Henry  Osborne,  1851-1855;  King,  1856;  David  A.  Abbey, 
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1857—1861;  J.  H.  Rickett,  1862;  Wilbur  Johnson,  1864—1865;  Francis 
Rand,  1866;  Charles  H.  Wheeler,  1867;  David  M.  Rankin,  1868—1870;  A. 
D.  Barber,  1871.  Church , built  in  the  village,  1850— §2,000;  repaired  1870 — 
§1,000;  parsonage,  §800. 

Honesdaie. — Organized  February,  1829;  n in*  members.  Ministers: 
Joel  Campbell,  P.,  1S30-1835 ; Watters  Warren;  Joshua  B.  Graves,  P., 
1837-1842;  Henry  A.  Rowland,  D.  D.  P.,  1843-1855;  Thomas  H.  Skinner, 
Jr.,  P.,  1856-1859;  Charles  S.  Dunning,  D.  D.  P.,  1861  to  present  time. 
Church,  built  1836— §3,700 ; enlarged  1848— §2,000.  Present  edifice,  1866, 
1868 — §44,000;  lecture  room,  1847 — §1,500;  remodeled  1866,  §2,200.  Parson- 
age; the  first,  1834,  §1,500;  enlarged  and  repaired,  1843,  §700;  present  par- 
sonage, 1865,  §5,000. 

Caebondale. — Organized  June,  1829;  ten  members.  Ministers:  Jona- 
than H.  Noble,  1829-1833;  Thomas  L.  Conklin,  1833-1834;  William  Ful- 
ler, 1835-1836;  John  R.  Moser,  1839;  Reuben  E.  Taylor,  P.,  1840-1842; 
Edward  Allen,  P.,  1843-1847;  Erasmus  D.  Willis,  1847-1851;  Thomas  S. 
Ward,  P.,  1852-1864;  Oliver  Crane,  1864-1870;  Edward  D.  Bryan,  1870  to 
present  time.  Church:  In  1834  a small  church;  additions  subsequently. 
Present  edifice,  1865,  §15,000;  parsonage,  1844,  §1,200. 

Uniondale. — Organized  September,  1833;  forty -three  members— a 
colony  from  the  church  in  Mount  Pleasant.  Ministers:  Unites  with  the 
church  of  Mount  Pleasant,  sustaining  the  same  minister,  having  his  service 
half  of  the  time.  Church,  built  1835-1836,  §700.  Presen  edifice,  1867, 
§3,500. 

Sterling. — Organized  1834;  thirteen  members.  Minister:  A.  R.  Ray- 
mond. 

Waymart. — Organized  September,  1835;  ten  members.  Ministers'. 
Occasional  supplies,  John  J.  Slocum,  1846;  Burr  Baldwin,  Presbytery’s 
missionary,  1848-1851;  Joseph  O.  Boswell,  1853-1854;  Israel  Brundage, 
P.  1856,  seven  and  one-half  years;  Jacob  Best,  P.,  1864  to  present  time. 
Church  built,  1846,  §900. 

Bethel. — A Welsh  church  in  Clifford,  received  April,  1836.  It  subse- 
quently connected  itself  with  a Welsh  Congregational  Association. 

Liberty. — Organized  October,  1836,  with  eighteen  members.'  Ministers: 
Joseph  Barlow,  1836-1837;  A.  R.  Raymond,  1838-1841;  J.  B.  M’Creary, 
1841-1842;  J.  G.  Lowe,  1843;  T.  D.  Ladd,  1847-1851;  Sabin  M’Kinney, 
1852-1854;  Willard  Richardson,  1854-1864;  J.  N.  Diament,  1864-1865;  I. 
W.  Smith,  1867-1868;  G.  C.  Judson,  1868-1871;  Joseph  H.  Doremus,  1872 
to  present  time.  Church  built,  1840 — 81,000. 

Archbald,  (“ Blakeley .”) — Organized  July,  1839,  as  the  “First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Blakeley.”  Members,  thirteen.  Ministers'.  C.  D. 
Tappan,  1840-1842;  Joseph  Barlow,  1843-1846.  Church  dedicated,  Feb- 
ruary, 1841. 

Wysox. — Received  1839.  Ministers:  Moses Thacher,  P.,  1840-1842  ; M.  B. 
Williams,  1843;  Darius  Williams,  1848;  Henry  J.  Crane,  1861-1871.  Church 
built,  1855;  improved,  1862. 

Pike. — Received  1840.  Withdrew  to  Congregational  Association,  1859. 
Providence. — Organized  Oct.,  1846  with  seven  members.  Ministers: 
Jos.  Barlow,  1846-1857  ; Samuel  Whaley,  P.,  1857-1868;  Jas.  B.  Fisher,  P., 
1869  to  present  time.  Church  built,  1847-1848;  §2,000.  Parsonage,  1863, 
§2,500. 
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Lebanon.— Organized  February,  1848;  fifteen  members.  Ministers : 
Occasional  supplies,  by  different  ministers.  In  1850-1851,  Albert  Worth- 
ington, in  connection  with  Bethany;  Elias  O.  Ward,  1853-1870.  Church 
built,  1848 — §1,000;  repaired,  1852,  §400. 

Prompton. — Organized  .September,  1842;  members,  fourteen.  Has’the 
servicesof  a minister  in  connection  with  Waymart.  Church  built  in  1849, 
1850;  cost  §1,500. 

Scott. — Organized  August,  1843,  with  seven  members.  Ministers: 
Raphael  Kessler,  1858;  Albert  J.  Beebe,  1862;  C.  H.  Delong,  1864;  tem- 
porary supplies.  Church  edifice. 

Jackson.— Congregational  church  received,  1859;  withdrew  1868. 
Hawley.  — Organized  November,  1849;  members,  six.  Ministers: 
Elijah  Stoddard,  1852-1855  ; Henry  Van  Houten,  P.,  1856-1866  ; William  A. 
Dunning,  six  months;  H.  Van  Houten,  1870-1871.  Church  built,  1851, 
cost,  §3,000. 

Abington. — Organized  April,  1850,  with  five  members.  Ministers: 
Burr  Baldwin,  1850-1852;  Joseph  Barlow,  1852-1855;  Calvin  Granger, 
1S56-1858;  J.  Addison  Whitaker,  1860-1861;  Clarendon  F.  Muzzy,  1863, 
1865;  William  J.  Parrot,  1865-1867  ; Yates  Hickey,  P.,  1868-1869;  Joseph 
Corey,  1869  to  present  time.  Church  built,  1860— §2,000.  New  church, 
1870,  §6,000. 

Susquehanna.— Organized  October  1851,  with  ten  members.  Minis- 
ters: Edward  Allen,  1853;  George  N.  Todd,  P.,  1855-1859;  Raphael 
Kessler;  Jesse  Brush,  P.,  1860-1861;  Horatio  Pattengill  to  1866;  Solomon 
H.  Moon,  P.,  1866-1871 ; Peter  H.  Brooks,  1871  to  present  time.  Church, 
1851,  §2,000;  repaired  1862,  §1,000. 

Dunmore. — Organized  February,  1854;  eight  members.  Ministers: 
Thomas  R.  Townsend,  1855-1866;  Bentley  S.  Foster,  supplied  from  1853 
and  was  installed  1867.  Ghvrch  built,  1854,  cost  §2,400  ; remodeled,  and  a 
lecture  room  added  1869-1870,  §3,200.  Parsonage,  the  use  of  a house  is 
given  by  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company. 

Hyde  Park. — Organized  1854,  with  eight  members.  Ministers : Thomas 
R.  Townsend,  1855-1860;  Asahel  L.  Clark, P.,  1860-1870;  William  B.  Onl- 
liss,  P.,  1871  to  present  time.  Church,  built  1856-1857,  §1,000;  second  edi- 
fice, 1863,  §6,000;  enlarged,  1872,  §10,000. 

Lenoxville. — A few  mem  bers  of  the  Dundaff  church  were  organized  as 
a church,  under  this  title,  in  1858.  The  church  had  a merely  nominal 
existence. 

Clark’s  Green. — Organized  May,  1862,  with  eleven  members.  Minis- 
terial services  by  Samuel  Schaffer,  and  W.  J.  Parrot.  The  church  was 
dissolved  in  1870. 

Nicholson. — Organized  April,  1865.  Original  members,  ten.  Minis- 
ters: Before  organization,  J.  O.  Boswell,  L.  Richardson;  Robert  Edgar, 
1865-1866,  one  year;  Wm.  F.  Arms,  P.,  1866  till  present  time.  Church 
completed,  1868;  cost  §7,500. 

Dimock. — Organized  August,  1868.  Members,  twelve.  In  1869  occa- 
sional service  by  Rev.  George  Spaulding.  In  1870-1871,  some  labor  by 
students.  A church  is  building. 

In  1854,  five  members  of  the  Springville  church,  were  set  off  as  the 
Dimock  church,  and  seven  as  the  Auburn  church.  They  had  a mere  nominal 
existence  and  were  dropped  from  the  roll. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MINISTERS 


IN  THE 

Presbytery  of  Montrose, 

From  the  year  1832  to  1870. 


1832. 

ORIGINAL  MEMBERS: 

Ebesezee  Kingsbury,  Home  Missionary ; died  1842. 

Joseph  Wood,  Agent  American  Tract  Society;  died  1846. 

Joel  Chapin,  without  charge;  died  1845. 

Lyman  Richardson,  stated  supply,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Bethany;  died 
1867. 

Daniel  Deruelle,  at  Montrose,  pastor;  dismissed  to  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  1833. 

Adam  Miller,  at  Harford,  pastor. 

Sylvester  Cooke,  at  Brooklyn,  stated  supply;  dismissed  to  Rock- 
away  Presbytery,  1844. 

1832. 

MEMBERS  RECEIVED : 

Joel  Campbell,  from  Hudson  Presbytery ; at  Honesdale,  pastor ; dis- 
missed to  Rockaway  Presbytery,  183S. 

Abraham  DeWitt,  from  Newark  Presbytery;  at  Great  Bend;  dis- 
missed to  New  Brunswick  Presbytery,  1833. 

1833. 

John  M.  Babbitt,  from  Hudson  Presbytery;  at  Dundaff;  died  1845. 

Samuel  T.  Babbitt,  from  New  Haven  County  Association;  at  Gib- 
son ; dismissed  to  Bath  Presbytery,  1836. 

Moses  Jewell,  from  Newark  Presbytery;  at  Salem,  P. ; dismissed 
to  Tioga  Presbytery,  1836. 

Thomas  L.  Conklin,  from  Watertown  Presbytery;  at  Carbondale, 
dismissed  1846. 

1834. 

Timothy  Stow,  from  Cayuga  Presbytery ; at  Montrose,  P. ; dismissed 
to  Ontario  Presbytery,  1843. 

Charles  Sparry,  Licentiate,  from  Rochester  Presbytery;  name  erased 
1836. 

1835. 

Joseph  Barlow,  from  Protestant  Methodist;  at  Salem,  Blakely,  Prov- 
idence, Abington  and  Franklin  ; died  1S58. 
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Anthony  M’Reynolds,  from  Protestant  Methodist;  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, P. ; dismissed  to  Rockaway  Presbytery,  1839. 

Henky  A.  Boyce,  from  Hudson  Presbytery ; at  Mount  Pleasant,  P. ; 
died  1837. 

William  Fuller,  from  Long  Island  Presbytery ; at  Carbondale ; dis- 
missed to  Brooklyn  Presbytery,  1836. 

Alfred  Ketcham,  from  Long  Island  Presbytery ; at  Bethany,  P. ; 
dismissed  to  Brooklyn  Presbytery,  1839. 

Theodore  Spencer,  from  Genesee  Association ; dismissed  to  Oneida 
Presbytery,  1843. 

1836. 

Stephen  Ellis,  from  New  London  County  Association;  dismissed  to 
Delaware  Presbytery,  1846. 

David  R.  Gillmer,  from  Elizabethtown  Presbytery ; at  Salem ; dis- 
missed to  Troy  Presbytery,  1836. 

Philander  K.  Williams,  licensed  and  ordained ; dismissed  to  Onon- 
daga Presbytery,  1836. 

1837. 

John  Sherer,  from  Susquehanna  Presbytery;  at  Gibson.;  name  erased, 
1846. 

1838. 

Joshua  B.  Graves,  from  Delaware  Presbytery ; at  Honesdale,  P. ; dis- 
missed to  Chemung  Presbytery,  1842. 

Jenkyn  Jenkins,  from  New  York  Second  Presbytery;  at  Dundaff; 
dismissed  to  Licking  Presbytery,  1845. 

James  B.  M’Creary,  from  Northumberland  Presbytery;  at  Great 
Bend,  pastor,  till  1865. 

1839. 

John  R.  Moser,  from  Long  Island  Presbytery;  at  Carbondale;  dis- 
missed to  Geneva  Presbytery,  1844. 

Henry  A.  Riley,  from  New  York  Second  Presbytery ; at  Montrose, 
pastor  till  1863. 

Moses  Thacher,  from  Independent  Congregational  Association,  Mass- 
achusetts; at  Gibson,  Ararat;  Wysox,  P. ; dismissed  to  Delaware  Pres- 
bytery, 1843. 

1840. 

Daniel  Higbie,  from  New  York  Presbytery ; ordained  and  installed 
at  Mount  Pleasant ; dismissed  to  Rockaway  Presbytery,  1846. 

George  F.  M’Ewen,  from  Otsego  Presbytery ; ordained ; agent  Tem- 
perance society ; dismissed  to  Niagara  Presbytery,  1841. 

George  W.  Seaman,  licensed;  dismissed  to  Chemung  Presbytery, 
1843. 

Reuben  E.  Taylor,  from  Newburyport  Presbytery;  at  Carbondale, 
ordained  and  installed;  name  erased,  1843. 

1841. 

Willard  Richardson,  licensed  and  ordained;  at  Conklin;  dismissed 
to  Tioga  Presbytery,  1863. 

Elias  0.  Ward,  licensed ; ordained  and  installed  at  Dunduff,  1842; 
installed  at  Bethany,  1859. 
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1842. 

Jeremiah  Miller,  from  E.  Consociation,  Fairfield  county  ; at  Bethany; 
dismissed  to  Harrisburg,  1845. 

Melancthon  B.  Williams,  from  Cayuga  Presbytery ; atWvsox;  dis- 
missed to  Chicago  Presbytery,  1852. 

1843. 

Albert  R.  Raymond,  from  Chenango  Presbytery;  at  Franklin,  Sa- 
lem, Sterling. 

Edward  Allen,  from  Rockaway  Presbytery;  at  Carbondale,  P. ; 
dismissed  to  Philadelphia  Third,  1850. 

Eli  Hyde,  from  Cortland  Presbytery;  at  Gibson;  dismissed  to  New 
London  County  Association,  1849. 

Henry  A.  Rowland,  D.  D.,  from  New  York  Second ; at  ITonesdale, 
P. ; dismissed  to  Newark  Presbytery,  1855. 

1844. 

Nathan  Leighton,  licensed;  ordained;  dismissed  to  Angelica  Presby- 
tery, 1847. 

1845. 

Orris  Fraser,  from  Bath  Presbytery ; at  Brooklyn  ; dismissed  to  Bath 
hhesbytery,  1849. 

John  J.  Slocum,  from  Lexington  Presbytery;  Prompton,  Way  mar  t ; 
dismissed  to  Columbia  Presbytery,  1847. 

Timothy  Williston,  from  Columbia  Presbytery;  at  Bethany;  dis- 
missed to  Columbia  Presbytery,  1846. 

1846. 

Samuel  Whaley,  from  Oneida  Association ; at  Mount  Pleasant,  P. ; 
Providence,  P.,  till  1868. 

David  Torrey,  D.  D.,  licensed:  dismissed  to  Delaware  Presbytery, 
1850. 

Darius  Williams,  from  Chemung  Presbytery  ; atWysox;  died  1872. 

1847. 

George  N.  Todd,  from  Oswego  Presbytery ; at  Ararat  and  Gibson,  P. ; 
Susquehanna ; dismissed  to  Tioga  Presbytery,  1859. 

Samuel  A.  M’Ewen,  from  Oneida  Association  ; at  Pike  ; dismissed  to 
Presb.  and  Cong.  Convention  of  Milwaukee,  1850. 

Joseph  O.  Boswell,  from  Methodist  Episcopal  church ; at  Springville, 
Nicholson,  Glenwood,  Waymart,  Pike,  Jackson. 

1848. 

Erasmus  D.  Willis,  from  Oneida  Association;  at  Carbondale;  dis- 
missed to  Belvidere  Presbytery,  1852. 

1849. 

Burr  Baldwin,  from  Newark  Presbytery;  Presbyterial  missionary. 

William  M.  Wooley,  from  Tioga  Presbytery ; at  Franklin ; ordained 
and  installed ; dismissed  to  Tioga  Presbytery,  1852. 
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1850. 

Albert  Worthington,  from  Hudson  Presbytery,  at  Bethany ; dis- 
missed to  Utica  Presbytery,  1852. 

Darwin  Chichester,  from  Genesee  Presbytery  ; dismissed  to  Ontario 
Presbytery,  1851. 

1851. 

Archibald  H.  Sloat,  from  Associate  Presbytery  of  New  York ; at 
Springville ; ordained  ; dismissed  to  Hanover  Presbytery,  1858. 

Samuel  Schaffer,  from  Harrisburg  Presbytery  ; at  Brooklyn;  Agent 
Bible  Society. 

1852. 

Thomas  S.  Ward,  from  Rockaway  Presbytery ; at  Carbondale,  P. ; 
died  1864. 

Henry  Osborn,  from  Catskill  Presbytery ; New  Milford;  dismissed  to 
Chemung  Presbytery,  1855. 

Sabin  M’Kinney,  from  Buffalo  Presbytery ; at  Franklin ; dismissed  to 
Ontario  Presbytery,  1851. 

1853. 

Elijah  W.  Stoddard,  from  New  York  Third  Presbytery  ; at  Hawley, 
dismissed  to  North  River  Presbytery,  1856. 

Edward  Allen,  from  Philadelphia  Third  Presbytery;  at  Brooklyn, 
Susquehanna,  Gibson,  Ararat. 

1854. 

Henry  Herrick,  from  Troy  Presbytery;  at  Archbald;  dismissed  to 
Otsego  Presbytery,  1855. 

James  W.  Raynor,  licensed  ; ordained  1856  ; at  Springville,  Franklin, 
Pike,  Mount  Pleasant,  Uniondale. 

Jerre  Lorenzo  Lyons,  licensed;  ordained;  missionary  to  Syria. 

1855. 

Henry  Harris  Jessup,  D.  D.,  licensed ; ordained;  missionary  to  Syria. 
Oliver  W.  Norton,  from  Rockaway  Presbytery  ; Ararat  and  Gibson  ; 
dismissed  to  Erie  Presbytery,  1860. 

Thomas  R.  Townsend,  from  Ithaca  Presbytery ; at  Dunmore  and  Hyde 
Park  ; dismissed  to  Cayuga  Presbytery,  1866. 

1856. 

Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Jr.,  from  New  York  Fourth  Presbytery;  at 
Honesdale,  P. ; dismissed  to  South  Classis  of 
Calvin  Granger,  from  Rovalton  Association  ; at  Abington  ; dismissed 
to  Rutland  Association,  1859. 

Israel  Brundage,  from  New  York  Third  Presbytery ; at  Prompton 
and  Waymart.  P. ; dismissed  to  Tioga  Presbytery,  1865. 

1858. 

Henry YanHouten,  from  Rockaway  Presbytery;  at  Hawley,  pastor 
till  1866. 

Raphael  Kessler,  licensed;  dismissed  to  New  York  Third  Presby- 
tery, 1859. 
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1859. 

William  H.  Adams,  from  Ithaca  Presbytery  ; at  Brooklyn  ; dismissed 
to  Erie  Presbytery,  1867. 

David  A.  Abbey,  from  Chemung  Presbytery;  at  New  Milford;  dis- 
missed to  Tioga  Presbytery,  1862. 

Jesse  Brush,  from  Brooklyn  Presbytery;  ordained  and  installed  at 
Susquehanna ; dismissed  to  Tolland  Association,  1865. 

1860. 

Albert  G.  Beebe,  from  Chenango  Presbytery ; ordained  and  in- 
stalled at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Uniondale;  dismissed  to  Milwaukee  Pres- 
bytery, 1863. 

1861. 

James  B.  Wilson,  from  Ottawa  Presbytery;  at  Ararat. 

Jeremiah  N.  Diament,  from  Cayuga  Presbytery;  ordained  and  in- 
stalled at  Franklin  ; dismissed  to  Oswego  Presbytery,  1865. 

Asahel  L.  Clark,  from  New  York  Fourth;  ordained  and  installed  at 
Hyde  Park  ; pastor  till  1870. 

Charles  S.  Dunning,  D.  D.,  from  Delaware  Presbytery;  Honesdale, 
pastor  at  the  present  time. 

Samuel  Jessup,  licensed  and  ordained  ; missionary  to  Syria. 

1862. 

Horatio  Pattengill,  from  Bath  Presbytery ; at  Susquehanna ; dis- 
missed to  Albany  Presbytery,  1866. 

J.  H.  Rickety,  from  Newark  Presbytery ; at  Dundaff,  New  Milford ; 
dismissed  to  Schenectady  Classis,  1863. 

’ 1863. 

Isaac  P.  Stryker,  from  Bloomington  Presbytery ; dismissed  to  New 
York  Third,  1865. 

Henry  J.  Crane,  licensed;  ordained  ; at  Wysox. 

Raphael  Kessler,  from  New  York  Third  Presbytery  ;'Mount  Pleasant 
and  Uniondale  Presbytery ; dismissed  to  St.  Louis  Presbytery. 

1864. 

Edwin  E.  Merriam,  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Association ; or- 
dained and  installed  at  Salem;  died  1865. 

Clarendon  F.  Muzzy,  from  Addison  Association : at  Abington ; dis- 
missed to  New  London  County  Association,  1869. 

Oliver  Crane,  from  Chemung  Presbytery ; at  Carbondale;  pastor  till 
1870. 

Jacob  G.  Miller,  from  New  Haven  East  Association;  at  Montrose, 
pastor  to  the  present  time. 

1865. 

Bentley  S.  Foster,  licensed ; ordained ; at  Dunmore,  pastor  to  the 
present  time. 

Robert  Crossett,  from  Rockaway  Presbytery ; at  Salem ; to  Cincin- 
nati Presbytery,  1870. 
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Jacob  Best,  from  New  York  Third  Presbytery;  at  Waymart  and 
Prompton,  pastor  to  the  present  time. 

Wilbur  Johnson,  from  New  Haven  Central  Association;  ordained 
and  installed  Great  Bend,  dismissed  to  Congregational  Association  of 
Cape  Cod,  1867. 

1866. 

William  A.  Dunning,  from  New  York  Fourth  Presbytery  ; at  Hawley ; 
ordained ; to  Otsego  Presbytery,  1870. 

Robert  Edgar,  licentiate,  from  Troy  Presbytery  ; at  Nicholson ; dis- 
missed ; to  Tioga  Presbytery,  1867. 

William  J.  Parrot,  from  New  Brunswick  Presbytery;  ordained  ; at 
Abington;  dismissed  to  Steuben  Presbytery,  1868. 

1867. 

William  F.  Arms,  from  Fairfield  West  Association;  at  Nicholson, 
pastor  to  the  present  time. 

Charles  H.  Wheeler,  from  Cayuga  Presbytery;  ordained;  at  New 
Milford  ; dismissed  to  Chicago  Presbytery,  1870. 

Solomon  H.  Moon,  from  Cayuga  Presbytery  ; ordained  and  installed  at 
Susquehanna  ; continues  in  1870. 

James  B.  Fisher,  from  Utica  Presbytery;  at  Mount  Pleasant  and 
Uniondale  ; installed  at  Providence,  1869. 

Irem  W.  Smith,  New  Haven  East  Association ; at  Franklin  and  Lib- 
erty; dismissed  1868. 

1868. 

David  Torrey,  D.  D.,  from  Washtenaw  Presbytery;  dismissed  to  On- 
ondaga Presbytery,  1870. 

Yates  Hickey,  from  Catskill  Presbytery;  at  Abington,  P. ; at  Mount 
Pleasant,  P. 

1869. 

David  M.  Rankin,  from  Meadville  Presbytery ; at  Great  Bend  and 
New  Milford. 

Gould  C.  Judson,  from  Delaware  Association;  at  Franklin  and  Lib- 
erty. 

George  Spaulding,  from  Ithaca  Presbytery;  at  Brooklyn. 

1870. 

Joseph  Corey,  from  New  York  Presbytery ; at  Abington. 
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